


© 3/21/86 Q 
Hampton Coliseum, Hampton Roads, VA 


Set 1: Roadrunner > Dupree’s Diamond Blues, New 
Minglewood Blues, Bird Song, Tons of Steel > Supplica- 


tion Jam > Let It Grow 

Set 2: Uncle John’s Band > Terrapin Station > Playing in 
the Band Reprise > Drums > Space > I Need a Miracle > 
Stella Blue > Sugar Magnolia 

Encore: It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue 





1. Source: AUD, Quality: A-, Length: 2:15 

2. Source: SBD, Quality: A—, Length: 1:00 (set 1) 

Highlights: Supplication Jam > Let It Grow, Uncle John’s 
Band, Stella Blue, It’s All Over Now, Baby Blue 

Comments: Debut of “Roadrunner.” 


Characterized by two debut appearances and the return of 
a long-lost masterpiece, this run is perhaps better remem- 
bered for what was played rather than how well it was per- 
formed. While the first night of a tour was generally a 
warm-up for both band and audience, the show on March 
19 was the most consistent and satisfying of this three- 
night stand. The first set features the debut of the Dylan 
classic “Visions of Johanna.” Performed only twice during 
the 1986 spring tour, and subsequently shelved until 1995, 
this version showcases Garcia’s delicate vocal and instru- 
mental phrasing. The second set is strong from the “China 
Cat” opener through “The Wheel,” after which technical 
gremlins appear during “Truckin’.” As Bobby steps up to 
deliver the first verse, he finds that his microphone isn’t 
working, so while Parrish works to replace the cable, the 
band embarks on an impromptu jam. Though this short 
detour features Bobby slashing at his guitar in visible frus- 
tration, even he can’t help but laugh when he approaches 
the repaired microphone and promptly spaces the lyrics to 
the opening verse. Thanks to the set closing “Johnny B. 
Goode,” the East Coast is treated to its first “Mighty 
Quinn.” 

The momentum of the first night was nearly lost on 
March 20 when numerous miscues and lyrical flubs 
resulted in a horrific first-set performance. So, after what 
may be the worst-ever version of “Althea,” it is with some 
amusement that Bobby announces, “Now we’re going to 
prove that practice makes perfect.” The result of that prac- 
tice is, of course, “Box of Rain.” It takes mere moments 
for the audience to recognize the opening and when Phil 
steps up to the microphone the collective roar from the 
crowd is overwhelming. After a thirteen-year absence its 
return was surreal and joyous. Smiles, hugs, and hand- 
shakes were de rigueur throughout the set break and the 





: March 1986 





big question was what might open the second set. Of 
course nothing could have fully satisfied the collective 
expectations, but the “Iko” that follows is an excellent 
choice and includes two ad-libbed, though barely deci- 
pherable, verses by Bobby. By post-“Space,” however, the 
excitement seems to have worn off for the band as the 
“Wharf Rat” sounds hurried and terribly uneven, which 
results in an abrupt transition into “Throwing Stones.” 
The encore of “U.S. Blues” is perfunctory but an upbeat 
end to a historically notable show. 

With surprises now commonplace, it then should have 
been no surprise that the third show opened with yet 
another debut. “Roadrunner,” with Bobby on lead vocals, 
had been a staple of both Garcia’s and Weir’s solo projects, 
but this is its first appearance with the full band. “Bird 
Song” provides the initial opportunity for free flight, but the 
highlight of the set is the frantically paced “Supplication 
Jam” that precedes “Let It Grow.” With perhaps a little too 
much momentum behind him, Bobby is already well into 
“Let It Grow” when he sings the first two verses without the 
rest of the band fully onboard. One more time around finds 
everyone in sync and Bobby starts the lyrics again from the 
top. “Uncle John’s Band” opens the second set, where the 
typical (for this song) lyrical miscues are compensated for 
nicely by Garcia’s frenetic solo prior to the final verses. Cap- 
italizing on his own momentum, Garcia launches into a 
sprightly “Terrapin,” which is followed by Bobby’s only 
pre-“Drums” vocals—a single verse during the “Playing 
Reprise.” Bracketed by two rockers, “Stella Blue” is the 
highlight of the post-“Space” segment, where the emotional 
tension and release evoked by Garcia’s solo is well accented 
by his tonal effects. “Baby Blue,” sadly underplayed even 
after its return in 1981, is a perfect end to this roller-coaster 


run of shows. 
GREGG NIXON 


Pi 


Q 3/23/86 Q 
The Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA 


Set 1: Gimme Some Lovin’ > Deal, Willie and the Hand 
Jive, Candyman, Cassidy, West L.A. Fadeaway, Mama 


Tried > Big River, Might As Well 

Set 2: Shakedown Street > Samson and Delilah, He’s 
Gone > Spoonful > Drums > Space > The Other One > 
Comes a Time > Good Lovin’ 


Encore: Keep Your Day Job 


1. Source: AUD, Quality: B+, Length: 2:15 
Highlights: Comes a Time, Gimme Some Lovin’ > Deal, 
Willie and the Hand Jive 





Reviews: March 1986 


Booming distorted bass-bombs and Phil vocals to open! 
“Gimme Some Lovin’ ” gets a big crowd response, yields a 
drifty segue into “Deal,” a vigorous start for a show, some- 
what surprising. Jerry sounds flat, though, not just mourn- 
ful but dragging, vocally. There is also that “rushed” feel 
you often got in ’85. “Deal” goes somewhere, Bobby’s jan- 
gly rhythm guitar spurring Jerry along. “Willie and the 
Hand Jive” at least shows spontaneity, bespeaking Johnny 
Otis to some, Eric Clapton to others. (The Band would play 
it in their pre-Manuel suicide tour in the next year.) This is 
actually one of the better versions of “Hand Jive” the boys 
played that year. Jerry doesn’t even entirely drop the thread 
between the end of this song (which gets no real jam) and 
“Candyman,” a good choice, but overall it’s a typical first 
set from there on. 

Jerry plays with minimal effects in his short solo before 
the oohs in “Candyman,” and he sounds fully awake by the 
end of the song, reminding us that the candyman’s in town. 
The “Might as Well” closer was in a regular rotation with 
“Deal” and “Don’t Ease” back then, but would soon peter 
out by ’88 (aside from a brief revival in ’91 and a single ver- 
sion in ’94), 

The “Shakedown” is nothing to write home about. 
Weak segue into “Samson,” a good but not special “He’s 
Gone.” Good “Drums” and “Space.” I miss the old coher- 
ent ones from this period, where “Drums” actually segued 
directly into “Space” without a reverb breather. “Space” 
seems directed and heads for “The Other One” before long. 

Overall a decent second set, with a smoky if short 
“Spoonful” and a tender “Comes a Time,” always an 
achingly beautiful song. A typical high-energy “Day Job” 
encore. Not a bad warm-up show, but nothing especially 
collectible if you weren’t there. (I didn’t make it to this one 
but I did see the next two nights.) 

Bobby’s “Good Lovin’” rap starts “Sunday night is our 
sermon time/And I’m gonna do my best and try to make 
it rhyme. ...” (DeadBase reports a “Heard It Through 
the Grapevine” soundcheck, which I have not heard, but 
which might have enlivened this show had they chosen to 
perform it.) 

CHRISTIAN CRUMLISH 








Q 3/24/86 Q 


The Spectrum, Philadelphia, PA 





Set 1: Alabama Getaway > Greatest Story Ever Told, 
Dire Wolf, Little Red Rooster > Brown-Eyed Women, 
My Brother Esau, Ramble On Rose, El Paso, Box of 
Rain 

Set 2: Mississippi Half-Step Uptown Toodeloo, Man 
Smart (Woman Smarter), High Time, Lost Sailor > Saint 
of Circumstance > Drums > Space > Morning Dew 


Encore: In the Midnight Hour 










1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 2:15 

2. Source: AUD, Quality: B+, Length: 2:15 

3. Source: FM-AUD (KFOG DHH 76), Quality: A, 
Length: 0:20 (“Box of Rain,” “Morning Dew”) 

Highlights: Lost Sailor > Saint of Circumstance > Drums 
> Space > Morning Dew, Box of Rain, High Time, Dire Wolf 


Even in those pre-Internet days, the rumor mill was vigor- 
ous, and in the crowd before Monday’s show I heard they’d 
broken out “Box of Rain” at Hampton. So when they ended 
the first set with it, I sort of wished I hadn’t known, if only 
for the surprise value. At the time, we’d considered “Box of 
Rain” to be beyond the pale as far as candidates for break- 
outs of older songs were concerned, even though Phil had 
recently begun singing again, and “Cryptical Envelopment” 
had been briefly resurrected the previous summer. After the 
return of “Box of Rain,” I no longer crossed any songs off 
my wish list. Everything seemed possible then. 

From the first grungy “Alabama Getaway” tuning 
chords, the band sounds alert and chomping at the bit. The 
“Greatest Story” is likewise delivered in a crisp, confident 
fashion, with Jerry and Brent trading licks in the jam. 
There’s a complete stop before “Dire Wolf,” which is 
played briskly, with reasonable vocals, but after the “Red 
Rooster” winds down, Jerry immediately launches into a 
tempo-setting intro to a moving (but also brisk) “Brown- 
Eyed Women,” so typical of that period. “My Brother 
Esau” gets one of the various creative intros it sported 
over the years. It’s funny how songs like this and “Day 
Job” that the band stopped playing now sound pretty fresh 
on tape. 

Jerry’s solo in “Ramble On Rose” is stinging, not the 
effects-laden version of later years, much less the midi- 
horn ragtime thang. The audience cheers Bob’s memory 
lapse in “El Paso.” Jerry scribbles all over the song in a 
playful way. 

The performance of “Box of Rain” is professional but 
not nearly as full-bodied as it was to become over the years. 
Phil’s singing is heartfelt, particularly in his voice-breaking 





